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Foreword. 


The Sfihkhya system of thought is believed to- 
have been the earliest attempt at methodical philo- 
sophy in ancient India, but unfortunately the writings 
of the earlier exponents of the school till the days of 
Isvara Krsna have totally disappeared, excejDt in 
isolated fragments or stray references incorporated in 
subsequent works. The names of Pahchasikha, Asuri, 
Yfn-saganya, Jaiglsavya, Vindhyavasin, Janaka, 
Parasara and other ancient teachers, whose teachings 
in their totality have become lost to us, are conse- 
quently almost empty names today. The Sahkhya 
Karikas associated wfth the name of Isvara Krsna re- 
ferred to above and Vyasa’s commentary on Patanjali’s 
Yogasutras are probably the only two valuable sources 
of our present knowledge of Sahkhya. Subsequent 
booklets, e.g. Sahkhyapradipa, Sahkhyasara, Tattva- 
yatharthyadlpana, etc, may be ignored as lacking in 
thoroughness, consistency and originality. 

In the paucity of Sahkhya literature therefore any 
w'ork which claims to represent the system consistently 
and in an integral manner is certainly a welcome 
addition to out knowledge. Hence the publication 
of the following pages 'which h ave' proceeded fi-om the 
en of one of the foremost Sahkhya teachers of 
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modern India does not, I believe, call for any 
special apology. 

The saintly author, who is well known to the world 
of Indian philosophical scholarship for his masterly 
annotations on Vyasa’s Commentary on Patahjali’s 
Yogasutras— a work which maybe described as a veri- 
table monument of industry, erudition and philosophi- 
cal insight and is the result of years of deep meditation 
in an ascetic life devoted to a pursuit of knowledge— 
and for other valuable contributions to Sahldiya-Yoga 
philosophy, is living now in almost absolute seclusion 
in the Santal Perganas (Kapila Matha, Madhupur, E, I. 
Ey. ). He has cut himself off entirely from the outside 
world except for short interviews with advanced 
■enquirers on the spiritual path, for whom his helpful 
suggestions are always available. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the booklet, as 
coming from the pen of a practical Togin whose deep 
personal experiences stand behind all his utterances, 
.■jvill prove useful and illuminating to the earnest 
seekers after Truth. 

Government Sanskrit College, 

Benares. 

1 -^ 1 - 1936 . 


I Gopinath Kaviraj. 



Introduction. 


The method of presentation of Sarakhya principles 
in tlie SaMbyaiaUvaloka is strikingly original. The 
'• inily author has drawn, of course, on the 
highest authorities for his materials. But he has 
letiiought and re-presented them with an 
eye on the peculiar difficult}' of modern students who 
are often betrayed by the familiar terms that are used 
in special senses in Samkhya. Earlier writers did not 
define tliem wit.h sufficient precision probabl}'' because 
iis fundamental doctrines were well known to those 
who’ll they addressed. But guidance in this respect 
i-,- very neces.sary "now, as even advanced students are 
apt to take such terms in their ordinary acceptation. 
The cxposil ion here is full but not discursive, correct^ 
but not loaded with details. The logical coherence 
and clurit}' of the treatise are, indeed, as remarkable 
as its conciseness. And those who follow’ the explana- 
tions carefully w'ill find that there is no justification 
for the view so often expx-essed that Sarnkhya is a 
compound of materialism and idealism w'ith materialism 
as the dominant element. There is a valuable appendix 
to this w’ork in the original edition, wdiich describes 
the yogic, processes that enable the devotee to have 
direct apprehension of subtler forms of reality. But 
it is in Bengali - and closedj therefore, to those wdio 
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do not know the language. The leading ideas of the 
treatise are given below in English in the order in 
which thej'' occur there, for the benefit of readers who 
are imperfectly acquainted with Sanskrit. This com- 
pendium will have answered its purpose ifit can per- 
suade them to make a close study of the text 

1 The ego is known by introspection and not by 
the senses. We get some idea of what genuine self- 
revelation is like when the ego turns back thus to 
comprehend itself. Revelation is ordinarily of two 
kinds. Objects are revealed one after another by the 
eo’o or cognitive principle ( huddhi ), and the latter is 
revealed more or less at the same time in its successive 
modifications. 

2. But genuine self-revelation is impossible so long 
as the mind ( cittO' ) is emergent or active, since its 
incessant mutations obscure the view just as the image 
of the sun in a sheet of water is broken up or distorted 
when it is rufiied by waves. In fact, such self-re's ela- 
tion as there is in this emergent state amounts to the 
reflection that 1 am an individual or that 1 am the 
cogniser or that I am the agent or that 1 have slejit 
well or ill. And in all these cases introspection is 
Tirtually retrospection, coloured however slightly by 
some reference to the non-ego which furnishes the 
limiting condition of the resulting self-knowledge. But 
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•when psj'choses of every type have been completely 
inhibited and the psychical and psycho-physical pow- 
■ers operative therein have disappeared in consequence 
for the time being, then there is a revelation of the 
•Self which is not tainted or determined by any concej> 
tion of the not-self. And the Self thus revealed or the 
revelation thereof ( for it is nothing but the revelation) 
is the PxirusataUm of Sarnkhya. It differs from ordi- 
nary consciousness by being simple or free from every 
Testige of duality and immutable. 

3. Mutation may be of two kinds. Where the 
object is a compound, any of its components may 
change thus causing a change in it. Where, however, 
it is simple, its form or position may alter or the mere 
lapse of time may cause such modifications of it as 

are expressed by the distinction between new 
and old. 

4. But the Self is not composite and so mutation 
of the first kind is not possible in it. And it is not 
limited because all sense of duality is absent from its 
revelation. Hence change of form and position is equal- 
ly impossible so far as it is concerned. The Yoga-Bhasya 
hits off its character justly in the observation that the 
Self is pure, immutable and infinite. Time does not 
limit it, because of time we can form no idea apart 
from the sequence of momentary and diverse psychoses, 
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while self-revelation being immutable does not involve 
such succession and since it is- consciousness after all 
or rather its essence, it cannot be regarded as extending 
over so much space or having any particular form like 
external ol)jects. In fact, it cannot be conceived as 
covering even infinite space without introducing a foreign . 
idea into it and thus I’endering it composite. The 
Scriptures say that the Self is beyond space, and so there is 
no excuse for maintaining that it pervades all space and 
is common to all creatures. The Samkhyas are justified, 
therefore, in concluding that there are many such selve-s, 
in fact, as many as there are individuals. 

5. It may be objected that tlie multiplicity of the 
Selves, would militate against their several infinitude. 
Multiplicity, however, is evidence of finitude in the case 
of extended or material objects that must occupy dif- 
ferent portions of space, and in that of successive 
mental facts which belong to different points of time 
tliat lie outside one another. But the Awareness here 
referred to does not mutate like them and is indejDen- 
dent of all sense of duality. 

6. So it is reasonable to conclude that many 
Selves exactly alike are present at the same time. And 
there is a well-known passsage in the Scriptures that 
supports this view. 

7. Theue are, indeed, passages in them that des- 
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■cribe the Self as one or without a second. But they 
have been authoritatively interpreted as referring to 
the absence of every sense of duality from unqualified 
Awareness or to its absolute similarity in all individual?. 
Where, again, pervasiveness and oneness are mentioned 
as attributes, it is the Deity {Ismra ) who is described 
and extolled, and the Deity is different fi-om the 
ultimate and unconditioned principle known as Pnrzcsa. 

8. It may be thought that Purusa remains immu- 
table so long as mental processes are inhibited and that 
He mutates when the mind is emergent. But this is 
not coi’rect, as the knowledge that originates in the 
stimulation of the sense-organs is completed when it 
is appropriated by the cognitive principle ( buddki ) or 
■ego. In fact, knowing of all sorts has its consummation 
in apperception wherein the cognitive principle or the 
e^o is identified with the’ immutable cause of all know- 

O 

ledge including the knowledge of the ego itself, 

9. When complete inhibition of mental processes 
has been perfected by practice and the stage has been 

thus reached which is known as nirodha samddhi, 
the consciousness of the ego sheds its changeful character 
and there remains in consequence only undisturbed or 
unbroken Self-revelation, which in fact it is originally or 
intrinsically. The mind and the sense-organs melt at 
the same time into what is imperceptible. This imper- 
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ceptible condition of theirs is known as Prah'ti and' 
is characterised as Ijoth real and unreal in as much as. 
they reappear when inhibited temporarily but disappear 
for all time when the Self shines forth in uninterrupted 
and unceasing splendour as unconditioned Awareness^ 
The argument is that there must be an incognisable 
something behind since they emerge under certain 
conditions out of obscuritj'' while the fulness of I’eality 
cannot be ascribed to that something as their complete 
eradication is possible. The Scriptures describe Piirzisa 
as different from sense-impressions,’ constant, beginning- 
less, endless and incapable of decay, and Prdhrti as 
supez’ior to or more real than the sense-organs or the 
mind or their objects since all of- them spring out of 
it. And as "fegards these evolutes, there is the state- 
ment that they arose out of an inarticulate homogeneity 

and became diverse under the vivifying influence of 
Purusa or unconditioned Awareness. 

10. The recipient of experience ( Grahlta ) is the 
active and mutating I-sense or what is ordinarily called 
self-consciousness. It is in evidence whenever the 
mind and the sense-organs are at work and is, in fact, 
the lij'^postasis of the sense of appropriation or appre- 
hension that belongs to the cognitive principle. 

11. The mutating I-sense is an aggregate of three 
different principles. First, ' there is the capacity for 



expression or appearance as a modification of the ego. 
Then there is the capacity for mutation, and lastly 
there is the capacity for passing out of consciousness 
and remaining conserved as a latency. These are known 
respectively as sattm, rajas, and tamas, and they are 
the ultimate constituents of all sorts of evolutes 

12. These three, which are known as the gums, 
are unequally balanced in the mind and the sense-organs 
and their objects But they are present as inseparable 
concomitants throughout the phenomenal world, so 
that species and individuals differ from one another 
only in the relative proportion of these. 

13. Two difierent objects are attained owing to the 
presence of Purusa, viz., experience attended by pleasure 
or pain ( hhoga ) and liberation ( apavarga ), and 
every effort to attain them centres round the I-sense 
or consciousness of the ego. In experience there is 
identification of Purtisa with modes of the gunas while 
in liberation there is a clear realisation of Ptirtisa as 
the immutable cause of all experience, and besides 
these two there are no other forms of consciousness. 
Of evolutes then there is an efficient as well as a ma- 
terial cause. The latter is primarily unconscious and 
impei’ceptible, while the former as unconditioned 
Awareness is a constant, in ward .light. As these causes 
are diametrically opposed to each other, the evolutes 



exhibit in consequence a threefold character, viz., 
consciousness as representing Piirusa, insensibility' as 
representing Prakrii and an ever-Yarjdng relation bet- 
ween the two which results in the revelation of that 
which is obscure and in the obscuration of that which 
has been revealed. 

14. The I-sense, the first of evolutes is called 
Mdhat. All sorts of cognition and activity are comp- 
leted with reference to it, and it is, in fact, the recipient 
of experience. When the mind,, is focussed on the 
I-sense, the pure apperception that follows is known 
as Mahatiattva. 

15. Buddhitativa and Lihgamatra are different 
names of the same principle, which is called Bnddhi 
when attention is directed to the fact that perception 
of Qwexj kind involves apperception, and Mahat when 
the consciousness of the ego is so complete as to exclude 
all other ideas. 

1 6. This Buddhi is closer to or more like Puvnsa 
than anything else, and it is capable, therefore, of re- 
vealing other things.- 

O O 

17. The ego in transitu is called AhamPdra. It 
arrogates to itself characters that do not belong to it 
and thus establishes relations with the non-ego of the 
types, T am this or that’ and T have this or that’. 
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18. The faculty that conserves impressions of the 
non -ego in relation to the ego is known as hr day a or 
manas. But this manas wherein countless impressions 
of this sort lie latent is not the leader or guide of 
the external organs (bahyendriyas ). 

1 9. Mahat, Ahamhdra and manas are instrumental 
in achieving the two ends of the individual already 
mentioned ( sec. 13). Hence they are called Karanas 
( instruments or organs ), And since they occupy an 
intennediate position between Purusa and the organs 
of activity and sensation, they are collectively known 
a.?, Antahharana (internal organ or instrument ). 

20. When the -dynamic ego or the capacity for 
apprehension of the non-ego, that occupies and 
animates the sense-organs {judnendriyas), is stimu- 
lated by some movement in the external world, it 
caiTies the stimulus to the ego in siUt or the pure ego 
( dimapratyaya ), And since an appeal to it, which 
is capable of revealing things, results in knowledge, 
the stimulus thus transmitted is followed bv cognition 
( jndna ). When, again, the same dynamic ego 
relates the pure ego to what is different from it, the 
result is effort or activity {prarrtli or ceMci). And the 
persistence in undistinguished obscurity of these modes 
of consciousness or of assimilation of the non-ego to 
the ego is conservation ( sthiti ). 

2 
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21. Biiddhi, AhainJcdra and Manas are alwaj’s 
conjoined so that modification of any of them involves 
the modification of tlie other two. 

22. Satina dominates in cognition, rajas in 
activity and tamas in conservation from which activity 
is not completely absent though it is imperceptible. 

23. The nndiscriminating identification of Pure 
Awareness ( drh saTiti ) with the more or less mechani- 
cal capacity for empirical consciousness ( darsana 
saliti ) or in other words, the confusion between un- 
conditioned Awareness and the organs of limited know- 
ledge is called Asmitd. It results in such convictions 
as T am endowed with the power of seeing or heai’ing,*^ 
and it is, in fhct, the material of which the mind and 
the organs are composed. • 

24. Of this asmitd, there are, bi’oadly speaking, 
two types of modification. One of these develops the 
capacity for perceiving the truth or apprehending the 
reality behind the fleeting shows of things and is 
called aMista nidya parindma. The other multiplies 
relations with the non-ego and is called Idisia avidyd 
parindma because it mulplies suffering as well. 

25. The ccntacti_of antahhurana with objects 
outside it results in the evolution of three sets of exter- 
nal organs ( hdhya karunas ), wherein its three cons- 
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tituents are differently represented. They aie th& 
organs which give us our knowledge of external objects 
and are known as jnanendriyas, the organs of volun- 
tary movement which are known as harmendriyas 
and those that are instrumental in building up, main- 
taining and developing the body and are known as 
prmias. Sativii is dominant in the fij-st, rajas in tho 
second and tamas in the third. 

^6. The aggregate of internal modifications of the 
aniahTtarara consequent on contact with the external 
world is known as citta. As this cilia lives and thrives 
on materials furnished by the external organs and directs 
their operations, it is. known as their leader. The modi- 
fications which go to make it up are of two kinds, viz, 
functions, or processes ( sakti nrttis ) and states or 
attendant conditions ( avasthd vrttis ). Both facts of 
consciousness and latent impressions of them belong to 
antahkarana. But the former, comprehending as they 
do cognition and conation, are referred to cilia 

while conservation of these as latencies is referred to 
hrdaya. 

27. Cognition ( prakhyd ), conation ( jjravo'tii ) 
and conservation ( slhiti ) are each of five different 
Idnds. Of the first, the v irieties are correct cognition 
of facts ( pramdna ), recollection ( smrii ), correct 
cognition of activities {pravi'lii vijiidna formation 
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of abstract notions wliich do not correspond to reality 
but have a certain utility ( 'cikalpa ) and incorrect 
apprehension of facts (viparyaya). The second includes 
volition constructive imagination {Jtalptina), 

the effort needed to move the neuro-muscnlar apparatus 
in voluntary activity ( Jcrti ), doubt and hesitation 
( 'cihalpami ) and futile effort like that of vvhich we 
have experience in dreams ( mparyasia cesta ). And 
the thij’d is made up of latent impi'essions of cognition 
and recollection, of activity in the widest sense, of 
abstract thinking, of doubt and hesitation and of idle 
fancies. 

28. Pmma is correct knowledge of what was not 

known before. The process that leads up to such 
knowledge is called pramana which is classed under 
thi'ee heads, viz., ( direct apprehension ), 

<cmmana (illation) and agama, ( receipt of knowledge 
from an authority unimpeachable to the listener ), 
Praiyahsa is perception in which materials furnished 
by the sense-organs are worked up by the higher powers 
into images of objects having determinate properties 
and belonging to definite classes. It is to be distin- 
guished, therefore, from alooaiui which gives unsifted 
and unclassified information, such as is obtained through 
the sense-organs alone. 

29. Anumma (illation) is passage from the known 
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to the unknown, and we have it when we inler the 
presence of a thing from the absence of another or its 
absence from the presence of the latter or their presence 
or absence at the same time from the observation that 
the}' have been so related in the past. Agama is iiTe- 
sistible impression on the minds of hearers made by the 
words of a superior being who is desirous of communi- 
cating his convictions and capable at the same time 
of so communicating them as to overpower the heai'er’s 
ability to sift evidence and to compel him to accept 
the communication in toto on trust. 

30. Pratyahsa gives us particular and definite 
knowledge the wholejof which cannot Idb communicated 
by means of words. Anwnana and agama furnish only 
general information as they are based on language. 
This general information lacks the richness and fulness 
of perceptual knowledge. 

31. S 7 nrti is the faithful and complete reproduction 
in consciousness of the latent impressions of a previous 
experience. 

32 Pravrlti vijuana includes consciousness of 
voluntary activity in all its stages and forms and the 
indistinct apprehension of activities that are auto- 
matic or involuntary in character. 

33. Vilcalpa is the modification of citta caused by 
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the apprehension of tornis that do not answer exactly 
to realities hut are often helpful in the comprehension 
■of these. Time and space as ordinarily understood are 
illustrative of this process, as the past and the future 
4u-e not realities while space disappears if the sights 
and sounds that seem to fill it are removed. 

84. Viparyynya is the reproduction in conscious- 
ness of a thing as other than what it is. To assume 
that the mind, sense-organs and the body constitute 
the Self is the fundamental ■ciparyyaya. 

35, Sainhaljni is the association of the ego with 
the thought of some future activity remembered or 
imagined. Kalpanu, is the effort involved in putting 
together images of things which have been witnessed 
apart from one another. Krti is the effort consequent 
on desire and directed to the appropriate organs for 
the production of the wished-for result. In vihalpana 
the mind wanders unsettled between different possi- 
bilities of thought or action. Viparyyasta-cesta is 
■exemplified in the impossible feats that we perform in 
dreams. 

3(3, The avastka vrttis are nine in number, tliree 
of them relating to cognition, three to activity and the 
rest to the physiological structure. They give us no 
new information about the world, but ! mply indicate 
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the states that the mind is in during psycho-physical 
operations of different kinds. 

37. Of these suhha ( pleasure ), duhkha ( pain ) 
and moha { stupor ) relate to cognition, every form of 
Tvhich is either pleasurable or painful or stupefying. 
J^ulcha is due to stimulation by things that are bene- 
ficial to the system. Things that are injurious to it 
■cause duhkha while moha is the stupor that results 
out of excess of sukha or duhkha. 

38. Rdga, dvesa and ahhinhesa are related to the 
practical side of our nature. Rdga is tendency to 
activity following on recollection of past pleasure. 
Dvesa is tendency to. activity following on recollection 
of past pain. And abhinivesa is undefined feeling that 
accompanies instinctive or automatic activity. 

39. Jdgrat, svapna and susupti are psycho-physical 
states. In the Jdgrat state the seats of the mind and 
the senses are alert. In svapna the sense-organs and 
those of voluntary activity are inert so that the organs 
of thought work without such restraint as they 
impose. In sufupti or nidrd, the organ of thought and 
the sense-organs are all of them inactive though some 
consciousness exists of this general inactivity. The 
truth is that each of these states is present to uncon- 
ditioned Awareness, so that there is nothing like 
ab-solute unconsciousness. 
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40. Vyavasaj/a is the name given to the conjoint 
action of a numbei’ of faculties belonsfing to citta. This 
conjoint action mav be of three different kinds, viz , 
sadvymasaya or direct perception of something that 
is present, anuvyavasaya or reflection and a 2 }aridr^a. 
vyavasaya or undistinguished actb'ity which keeps alb'e 
or invests with some sort of consciousness latencies of 
all kinds. 

41. Among external organs, the ear, skin, eye, 
tongue aud nose are known as jndnendriyas ( sense- 
organs ), and these are the channels of direct knowledge 
of the external world. External objects being essen- 
tially active^iippeal to the dynamic ego which vivifies 
these sense-organs. The dynamic ego affects the I-sense 
or self-consciousness and thus leads to the apprehension 
of those external objects. 

42. The ear, skin, eye, tongue and nose receive 
impressions fi'om outside that are converted in the 
manner just described into sensations of sound, tempera- 
ture, light, taste and smell. The order in which they 
have been enumerated here shows their relative impor- 
tance as sources of knowledge of the world outside. 
The skin gives onlj^ thermal sensations, those of pressure, 
weight and hardness being due to the activity of the 
Icarmendriyas and the pranas. 

43. The liarinendriyas are the organs employed 
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in speech, manipulation, locomotion, excretion and 
procreation. By manipulation ( silpa ) is here meant 
putting things where they are needed, and it may be 
done by other organs than the hands though these are 
usually employed. The sense of contact is common to 
all of them, and it serves as a guide to their movements. 

44. The pranas are the third set of external organs, 
and they arc so classed because they deal with external 
oljjects for the sake of the body. Their common 
function is technically known as dharana or hidhdrana 
which includes construction, development and main- 
tenance. They too are five in number like the 
jnanendriyas and the harmendriyas, and their names 
are prana, iiddna, rydna, apdna and samdna. 

4.0. The ddya prana builds up, develops and 
maintains the organs that are the seats of the 
special sensations, though its principal function is to 
do these things for the parts of the body in which 
hunger, thirst and craving for respiration are located. 

46. Uddna’s principal function is confined to the 
afferent nerve within the spinal chord which is known 
as susimnd. But it has charge so to say of all the 
organs that are seats of general sensations, 

47. Vycina is chiefly concerned with the voluntary 
muscles and the efferent nerves with which they are 
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connected, though its field of activity extends also to 
the neuro-musculai’ system that is operati^'e in 
involuutaxy mox'ements. 

48. Apana's work is with the portions of the body 
that separate and sort different kinds of excreta (sweat, 
ui'ine, ficces, etc. ) as a preparatory step to their 
elimination from different parts of the body. It is 
operative chiefly in the kidneys and the intestines 
though there is no portion of the body that is exempt 
from its activity. 

49. Samana is at work wherex^er blood, flesh, 
humours, etc. are manufactured in the body, its 
function being to convert what is taken in as food, 
drink and breath into materials of the body. ■ 

.50. The seats of the five pranas make up the 
whole of the body as there is no part of it which is 
independent of the operation of all of them. 

51. The five pranas are modifications of the 
antahlcarana, being in reality the forms which the 
d3mamic ego assumes aud maintains with the help of 
hr day a for the continuance of its relations with the 
external world. 

52. The capacity for revelation is greatest in the 
jhansndriyas while activity and inertness are sub- 
ordinate to it. Activity predominates in the 
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harmendriyas, the other two lieing less conspicuous. 
But insensibility is the dominant feature in the pranas-, 
such revelation as there is, is slight and their activity is 
not initiated or controlled by volition. 

53. Visaya or the object of experience arises out 
of the relation bettveen the organs of apprehension and 
that towards which thej’’ are directed. The object as 
it is in itself or the ultimate cause of appearance 
cannot be directly known, though inference enables 
us to determine its nature. One may perceive, 
indeed, subtler and subtler forms of appearance by the 
process of concentration known as samddhi in which 
the organs of knowledge attain the highest efficiency ; 
but the reality behind appeai’ances can never be 
directly known. 

54. Objects appear "to us under three different 
aspects. First of all there are their specific properties 
or distinctions in respect of sound, temperature, light, 
taste and smell. Then there are their mutations and 
lastly there are their forms of inertness such as hard- 
ness, fluidity, mobility, etc. 

55. The second and third aspects of external ob- 
jects are perceived only as concomitants of the first. 
And since they never appear independently, it is reason- 
able to study external objects with special reference 
to the first and to hold that the other two co-exist 
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with it in a general waj' as mutation and obstruction. 
Objects thus conceived fall under five classes corres- 
ponding to the distinctions between sound, tempera- 
ture, light, taste and smell. So it is concluded that 
their constituents are five different elements, each of 
which has one of tliese as its distinctive property. 
These elements are known as hhntatattras. 

56 . Their names are alniki, myii, tejas, ap and 
Icsiti ; but they must not be confounded on that account 
with the objects that are ordinarily known by these 
names. AJdisa, for instance, is only the inanimate, 
mutal)le thing winch is perceived as sounds. There 
is, indeed, another way of resolving objects of ex- 
perience into simjjler ones with which we are familiar in 
practical life ; but in that resolution we do not get 
beyond compounds ])osscssing like the objects analysed 
all the properties mentioned above. It has been con- 
tended, indeed, that separate objects, each having 
only one of these properties do not exist, but that 
there is only one substance whose diverse activi- 
ties appear in consciousness as sound, sight, etc.; 
but direct perception of such a substance is im- 
possible, and so it is idle to speculate whether it is 
one or man3\ On the other hand, the finest thing 
that we come across discloses to ordinary exami- 
nation five difierent properties, and it is possible to 


\ 
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apprehend by a particular type of concentration 
known as vitarhanugata samadhi any one of the^e to 
the exclusion of the rest. So where the question is 
what may he directly perceired as constituents of 
external objects, it is reasonable to hold that there are 
five such elements. 

57. The difference is in view-point. Men in prac- 
tical life take particular forms of all the aspects ( like 
colour, weight, etc. ) as the basis of their classification 
of external objects and class them as gold, sih er and 
so on. But the philosopher takes the five special 
sensations as the basis of classification, thus reducing 
the endless variety- of external objects to five different 
elements. And the contention is that these are quite 
as apprehensilrle in their isolation as are gold and silver 
though the mode of apprehension must be different. 

58. Sound is more clearly apprehensible and less 
liable to obstruction than the other properties. Besides, 
it may reach us from all quarters. Hence sattva, 
predominates in the element called ((kd'sa wherein 
sounds are conceived to exist. Vdyu ranks next to it 
in this respect. After it comes tejas because sensa- 
tions of light are more easily defeated and they are 
accompanied by a distinct sense of activity. After 
tejas come ap and ksiti in the order given here, the 
activity which causes the sensation of taste being felt 
to be finer than that of which smell is the result. 
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59. Tlie notes of the gamut, colours lilce yellow 
and blue, tastes like sweet and sour are specific modi- 
fications of sound, light and taste. When owing to • 
fineness, these distinctions are lost the sensatisns do 
not disappear but continue to be marked off from one 
another as sound, light, etc. The external objects 
which are the causes of such relatiicly undefined sen- 
sations are called iunmatras. As the sulitlc is the con- 
stituent of the gross, the lattei arising out of combi- 
nations of the former, the ianmairas must bo regarded 
as constituents of the bhutas. Just before all con- 
sciousness of the external world disappears, the sense- 
organs perceive owing to their extreme tranquillity 
subtle 2 )i'operties in place of the broad, changeful and 
sharply defined ones that form the staple of ordinary 
consciousness. And as pleasure, pain and stupor arise 
out of diversities of peroeptions, the ianmutras cannot 
evoke these feelings in us. They are five in number,, 
viz., kthda UmmUira^ sparsa tanmcitra, o'upa ianmatra, 
rasa tanmaira and gand/ia ianmdira. And it is 
possible to apprehend them directly by the concentra- 
tion knoAvn as ricdranugaia samadki. 

60. Anything subtler than the ianmatras cannot 
be directly perceiA'ed. But the indrigas ( sense- 
organs ) that perceive them are known to be modifica- 
tions of the ego. And ivhatever stimulates or appeals 
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to the indriyas must be of the same character as they. 
;[n other words, a. mind alone can affect other minds. 
It follows that external objects or objects that are per- 
ceived through the sense-organs are, like the latter, 
modifications of the ego. 

61, Of existence as an abstract quality there can 
he no knowledge_ for we always feel that something 
more or less definite exists. .So we must conclude that 
there is something definite which appeals to our sense- 
organs. But sound, colour, etc. . cannot be ascribed 
to it because it is that out of which they arise. So it 
must be mind ( or mental processes ), for we know 
nothing besides mind and its objects. 

62, The Being whose thoughts appear as objects 
to us is known as Virat Pyrusa, for he is incomparably 
greater than ourselves. It is his antahharana, or 
rather his ego as going out of itself that composes 
our world. 

63, Those who hold that the world has been crea- 
ted by the will of some Being must subscribe to this 
view, for Avill belongs to the mind, and if it is both the 
material and- the efficient cause of the world, the world 
must be mental in its composition in the last resort. 
VirMs alhimdna ( or thoughts about a non-ego ) is 
Bnown as hhutddi as it forms the essence of what is 
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perceptible Ijy ns. Thus what is capacity for revela- 
tion Ijecomes capacity for being revealed when this, 
mutating ego is objectified, and under the same condi- 
tion effort appears as activity and its ab-sence as in- 
ertia. Time is concieved as the receptacle of mental 
processes and space as the receptacle of objects which 
are, after all, mental proce.sses objectified. And since 
there is no limit to their mutation, time and space are 
felt to be infinite. 

G4. The objects of e.vperience are not different in 
character from the elements of which they are com- 
posed since there is no jjroperty in the former that maj' 
not be found in the latter. Such difference thei^as 
appears between them is due to the circumstance • 
that our gross and unsteady indriyas mix up the three 
different aspects of things. 

65. As Piiriisa and Prah'ti are the ultimate and 
only causes of all forms of existence and as they must 
be regarded as beginningless, the series of e's'olutea too 
must be regarded as beginningless. The oi’gans and. 
faculties of the organism as consolidated by the tan- 
mdtras form the liinga scirlra. As the liingii sariras 
are countless owing to the circumstance that their 
constituents are inexhaustible, there are countless 
individuals. 
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The givjias may combine in all sorts of proportion. 
Hence there are innumerable varieties of organs and 
faculties with the result that there are innumerable 
species of living beings. A.nd for the same reason as 
also because the guncis are inexhaustible there are 
numberless worlds with an infinite variety of things 
in each of them. 

66. The cognitive principle and other evolutes 
may suffer disintegration in two different ways. Yoga 
( inhibition of all mental processes ) may enable the 
devotee to dissolve the limga sarlra, or it may break 

i 

up owing to lack of objects of experience. The organs 
and faculties die then" of inanition as their essence is 
activity. But they are not completely destroyed in 
this way as they spring into existence when objects 
of experience reappear. 

67. Objects of experience, being essentially forms 
of activity, disappear when the mind of the Virat 
sinks into quiescence. And they appear when it 
emerges or becomes active. Their appearance evokes 
kindred activity in us and thus causes the emergence 
of our organs and faculties. 

68. Dreaming is midway between sleeping and 
waldng, as the mind remains active in it while the 
sense-organs lose their functional tone. There must' 

4 
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be a similar state iii the mind of the as it is 

constituted like ours. The images that .sprout up in 
this stute become the ianmalras when objectified. 

GO. The world of material things with properties 
like hardness, fluidity and molhlitj comes into exis- 
tence when the activities set up by Hie thoughts and 
perceived by us are relatively gi’oss. 

70. The following account in Smrti of the genesis 
of the material world is quite in accordance with 
Sariikhya doctrine ;■ — What existed at the outset 
(Xiu be defined only in terms of negation such as 
devoid of life and light, undefined or formless like 
space, without movement and featureless like profound 
sleep. Then came into existence water which 
was like darkness, and the distiu'bances in that 
water produced wind. iSText there Avas a blazing fire 
owing to the struggle between Avind and waves, and 
the three then stroA’e with one another and added to 
the disturbance. The fii’e condensed b}'’ contact with 
the Avind, and the liquid portion of it ultimately 
solidified, became the home of liAdng beings. This 
account Avhen properly interpreted shows how the 
luminaries came into existence and hoAv some of them 
became habitable after losing their heat. 

71. The A'isible woi'ld is but a quarter of the cos- 
mos, the rest forming the celestial regions of which 
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the best part is known as satyaloka. This is estab-^ 
lishecl in the cognitive principle or self-coneciousnecs of 
the Virat and is, therefore, the central thing in the 
cosmos as self-consciouaness is the central thing in all 
mental activity. 

72. After the appearance of the cosmos in conse- 
quence of the mental activity of the Virat, Hiranya- 
garhha made PTis appearance endowed with omnisci- 
ence and omnipotence, which He had acquired in a 
previous cycle, and He rules the worlds and the 
heavens and all that lite in them. But experience and 
deliverance from its„trammels are the concern of these 
subordinate individuals, and they wor-k out their des- 
tiny without interference, Hiranyagarhha simply provi- 
ding them with what they need for the purpose. This 
is what is beneficial for all of them and so He is con- 
tent with providence of this sort. Some are of opinion 
that He is the same as the Virat while others hold 
that they arc different personages. 


Jajneswar Ghosh. 
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^rr?q^cTR^?nRT I rRqr^J^oT q R qr g qgrr^ 
qq^qqr qf^'JimR^ qr:%i% i rrsrr^qR'm^r 
q^r^irqqr*, 3 it%5T]^- 

qqrqt f^qrfq^:, ^?cq^ Tr^sqqrr; t%iw- 
q-qRj \ 3?r^F qf^QTTqf^'srqr ^ qfc'qr^TR^ 
q^qrfTR; i rrqt^ srr^pr^qqr: ^R^q^^or, 
t3T?^7T 'q ^F^qpqqT} ^5Rq-3|frr i qq ^i ^cq^^rt 
qf^oT^^q^TTqr^qjqrc'qRqqfqqTi qRornqr^qj 
I rfcR^ f%Trqr%qffF^^q‘^^^f =q 

q^ q^ sr^q^ n ii . , . 


^r*T ?T?r srrf^' f 

f^r^VTTS^ I STJTtoTrrrrqsfr^i ^^T I sr^rr^T? 

^at sr^TT^jp?; \ sr*7rit sr^rrw^^rF^- 

m':5IW I “fff^T^rr^^rT^^T^TTt H-RTtin# l” ^RF^- 
^nT'iT?rn%^R ^rt^^-nrSTR^.?^ i ^r^- 

SfR I ^ — 

‘ ‘sTr?tT ^R JT«r4 f^fer^'T^ i 

11 nrr; 

f '■g:?TR5#T^ m f| a-R^?R?r 

^T?:?RrT n” fR I 

3Tr^=^JT ft 5T%li%f^Vt^^r 
WrRr?T^ I rT^cfrC^ ^frPTOte.ftftrS 
^frT^R^RC 1 W 3r<?JTT f RS"- 

oT^^RfW^r# 31'^^ I ^TTc^qra? ^ ^^rg-^RT- 
f^-guriT%rfT ?q:5f'r^^fs3Tf?^pr 
fTt^r li il 

^<l^?r?T55?TT?i5g; I 

Rs:=^: ^ wn?: i 3Fg-Rq^rftfr??Tr%R%'Trv 

f^n^rrft^R^ ^TlH^rTS-RR^R^^ 

rfFT ^r^?T?r«* I BrsTBSTi^psTO; i 



rt^T Rg:^^-??: I STFR- 
sr?7M ^ ?Tt^;f%^lTTT%^- 

^=s^%5TcTr^^{ ?Tr^^ ^^j^cs^i;^; i 

^.5!^Tf — “3T^?f .^It .qj5r ^%r- 

.^^T^^lfcPRT ^%:, 
?TTFn^?7” f R \ fr^Rc5; , STR^?r^?TRlt^7at 
STRRt ^K^T’JRFR f%^ II II 

i. a roJRf^- 

loOrSTRa^FI l^^^RrsT^TFR^RFcr- 
I rff^ ^FTT^rf^^j ^5^Rf%r^j m 
wr II \o II 

3T5^rn^«Rr#7^R} ^J5l%l 1 rfsr 
^teTR^^'TTRrP-Trr^ m^RT^-CT|%: I 

f%^Rf?=nTr7mr’^^nrr^4rf%^R^ ^f%r- 

■R‘?TT^^^R^J5r%Rf^ I STROT^w^RT ST^F 
^TR’TtTTc^frf^'frT^ ^ 1 1 ■^FrJ 1 1^ ^ II 

?X^fR ■R^R^I STlRrf^trR^i; I rf^ 
sTr?r?T%f I cT^?r, w — H^Rfq5rT?r^- 

%sr5rf f%^R,^,R^3Tr?T^^^ i%5rR,?T«iTJTmi^- 
^RCS%sr?rT5?^d%§rr?r^f^ . , %fr^€r- 

^^?rRr^ RRRT ipWRri^ ii'.^^, ii . . , .; 







=^^%fTrR’'?:^'TfrT^SrST!it ^5i5Tf — ‘^s^sTRr 

^qTffr ff^ i 

^o^r^r^rf i‘rF^5i'^='^5ft ffn i 

T^^'T'^rRfrrh%{%5?t 

T%’Mr}%^^‘TJ cTi:ir I 

w— “%a?4 

5 i% ^ I sq'^'^'f^p^ cT5?f 

t?fn'^“q'^^5; i ar-iTriT 

^ i%?Tfi%^^^: I ‘‘r%sf^' qrw:”, 

'ST yrf^R?=nrr^f^ 5Tf^?T%i^^mTt 


a^v7T^t|cqWr% I ST-^Prr^PTT^l^rffT 


' ‘^cq-f^'^f ^^pfrT^T':3r?T^3T7-q^ 



W^^rT^SiTlS'qif^qrrJ 


f i 


cc« 


I^Kf^cTc^; fiirqrs^q-fT^ff -f^T^ I 


=5I^^5TT?n[^TrfT 

^TTqrqrr^T ^^rpfn^^^prr 

S^ 1 ■^rT'^T^^ qrr^ ^S^Tir^ ST^t|?TT?R^^P^ I 


3 



fWTFT T%^^#r I ^*q?TT^%T4^- 

sT^r^iTPR^g'^’T^ n^- 

^rfmTO^^rsTcT^^: II II 

f^5rR?i%{ I ^ ^ f^-:^TT?rT?r- 

5Rt7^W^J3; I ST^TriTf^5^^r^\ tI TM-W ^ R I d I 
rr^^JTT^ f^W^^TRrTt "^qJ 1. ^'^Fr^R' 

^i^sf^'T^^: 11 's.v 11 

st^Itt^ 3tt^5 'BItcj^t ^Rti i^’^S" 

r^T^ I '3 -eh ^ ^Rr3rr?5T ’5Rqnq^S^ 

1 %Sr3RqT T%^ 

'ST^T^ 11 

%fr^^T5^5TO5Tf^M IMTl^WrrrST^IJTt 

I W-3Tr%SqfjfTr^5r 7RRT%qT BT^TFTrTT, 
fTS'rr 3?rrc?n^ •5f?T^ i 

7Tm^T?^r7Tfr3T5T?ri%5TT^ •^TRWrnr??^^: I 

f%qTl?=WcqT ^r^?T^5R^tsf^<TRn^fr; 1 

TSrfr^ i t%^%^ 

^iflrrf^^w'^ri^^ STrd’T^% rTr^^^ni; I 
W 3TCSftwtlT^7?R[ I f%TrTftrr’T€fT5(%?rT5- 





'T^rTT^ fl?TTT^: 

^ I Wxn^j, — “?rm^rTFTT%?Tt^rirq^ sfr^^rr” i 


?f?fPTT 3T^: I f=5wT^?qqr 

^r t%Tr%s^r srr^F^f wf 

•^1%: \ m t% srmT^^'irf i 

q# 3Tm^T?RTm 3T?7^ -^Tg-fR I 


rTrR^V'iH’-rii^ I^tT^S^T ST^^TFr^TT^ '‘TT^T 




f^«?jRft” I ^1% 1 ^Wi =^ “'TRormts^T ^q-?T;i; i 
T%=^^ ^RT ^^^f%rrr” fT% 1 


‘^5‘4f ST^f%* ii'JttlrtT^T^^- 

1 rf^ ^?[rq^;qTRTOrR^ 

I ^iui =qTf^ 

T%'d' ''T^R 


R^r?r5EqT%^# wrf^ i” ^r ^im 
%t?f, sfH'^T^ ?r ^T \%^q4ji^ i 


^rr^qsTRTST ^ T%^5r 
i%q5^rr%^ RRRfr q?i%RT% \ 

g i%q^rRr^’3fnTq^r^?^r^r^rRrRn‘ 


^F5m5^%rR” 1 



i ^rs 

JBFFn t rTrR^ T 

=^Frf5!Ti?rfTn7?rT^Tr^^5 

sTf scfirrirTn^^fr: 
mm: 1 sf^T'n^^^T^: ^t?t- 

^r:, ^^^rnrr: 

m^^^'iTRT:, mr 

r<T?T^ ST% 11 11 

m^: I ■s’Tfr =^— ^‘mr^r ?Tr^: 

ff^ 1 m^r m'msTrrrfm^^^pTfrr- 
^msTrrr: i 

?r ^?3TT^i%mi%T%: i im=^m 

mm m i 

mTmrr^^r ^ni mm 

11 11 

rf^r sr^mr; m^JT- 

TTrfr 37mm?=^^: i m ^^mir m %m\- 





I — “sTiir 

^rq: ?7?rf% ^r \ fr^r- 

^^T'TR^ ii” f]^ 1 =^-“ri5r i%^R^5^r 

f2Ti%'-?T %rf?rT 1 ^|:^T5T- 

%1% ll'’ '^Wi frtr>|: 11 11 

^FTtqTT%I^^^T^^nT^^-5!?T?=^m%STtJTT5 

^TRti^; 1 iWk fW'Z ft 1%^ I 

T.\^t n^^r 

?jfr i ^ 

fiikw* 1 5E^fH^^T: srTaTT%T%=^'7RT 3TT%t%- 

*'^’4 rP-Tr l%?IT^^^5irT ^^rT; 

^ ^rn7R%^: II 11 
^nTr^^sT^'i?T''Tr >^pi‘5TnT^5-‘^r?TnT: i 

l rrf^5q-^rg:r4'STrrT^f5:7T?^??R7Tr^q' I 
tjTTiT^'Mr f^^RP-rr 

nT?^^irT!irr=^^^i3;- 

1 5 T%^ 

r^;” II , fm I 

I rf^l^- 

?:r^q- rTqsr^^fr 

W5t: I ^^53;— s^qr^.^T^rssfqxf^ 



1 ^ T%irr^^?r^?n3: ii” ff^ i 

H sTcjn^^rq; ^^r%^f^sr?n’Jrr?3; i 
^^OT ?T«rrf — ‘ sT^f^iTcq-^rr^^^rr ^%r|'” 

f^ 1 rTf r I ^ 

ri^Xsf^^l ^^- 

ii” ff^ I 

^r^^p-TfT^rJTr?T^4^Trss^^r%r% ii ii 

mf^sTf^^sq-g-^r^; I ^qq^qrsqsqqnr- 
^r5qf^cs5qqg:rq^^ i qfrr%qw^r srRr^rq- 
qf%^%{%fT ^ sqq^rq: I ^qq^qr Hifw- 
^T^sqq^qr^^rrqqqKq^sqqwTT i ^q- 
^^qRiqrq^cq qqqrqrqqqT oqqRTq* r 
^rfJ’qrqrqqfqqqrs^qqRrq: ^’Srrtqqqr^R'qr- 
rq^: 1 qq qr'^^qfqq sqq^rqq fq^rqfq 
^^qR^TT^fr qrrq^, qqrf ^rq^q, 

qRCssqq^rrq: i qqrf — 

“f^qqqR^qTRr; qft'qr^sq ^qqi^; i %sr- 
qrl^rsT w ^^qqf^qr: ii” ffq i 
fq^: ^qqrfqfqqirq:, qq; qtjqrq^q, 
qiRqr^qr srrr^qRrqrJ, qr^rqrsqf^ssqq- 
Rrq5, ^q qriTTTt qrrqqnr^qkR^iqq^Tqr 
^rqq ^qrRqRnRTjqirq^q qq?qqt^, %sr 



7TFrT:^rTaT I^^TFITT ^ ^fTT^t |c^^ ^ 

•¥TT^rn?T^ fm II Vo II 

oJTF^rFTFqi^^’JTq;, 5FW^«JTT?7Tf7Tr57ra I 
^ 7fr’^^^r^?T^?rFrTHT fm srRF^TTrf^ i 
qfrfrf^ STJTT^^TFr qrW?^’ I T^^TrF^: ^Tfr- 
fircrq^qr y ^TTTimi'^i^ 77lr*H I f^Md IM I rfr^- 
ST^rm^Tt^TTT^rrsrrWrlTlTSr tTfrar TTT 
fwTJT^rnir: ^fh?; 1 rrwrs:^- 

V3 

f^TTTFT^r §rm%'?7T^7T iiv?ii 
i^nrfr'^FraiTr^%r^?f%r 
T^JTT^crq; \ fgf% ^rfr^OT^t^^^rTSiTT 
3T?^SR STT^T 1 ^if^7^\^l ‘%c=T^'' 

i%^TrrmcTS^%f^ l” “^sr r^frrF^qsqM^^ui 

sFrrr^T%iRr^ 777 ?^^! rm FnirfFTt 

^ r^^TrT#q%q-: 

371^775 Psi*^^r4^, ^Irn^TT^- 

q-^fVTT^g ^ I 

sft'-^T^I I ^fFTlPOTT ^ 

f^f^: ?r rr«rT#^^^%T%J i =^'T?Tr^^ =^&2:, 

?rr^^ ^ JF^jnrrfl'Tfr, ?Tr^ wrK- 

^^TFTTfF^rfrTr# =^, dd^dri. 



t<'\] 


^m^FrrrSi^ I r^f^cpTT^'^ =^.Taf% 

ntMTf%^=TT^^=^=rT?:T' 
^I'H 1 n~^rt Ms 

' ''C 

“IT^T^'-T^r^TTs'** ^ 

^;i:rT?T^-MrMMTR%'T^r'’7r^r?'^5r^r 

^(i^r^T^^T^k II Vn II 

^Ff’TrT^r'rr^r^’TpTTJ i 

MT^FmT^'T'T: l FrMfTJ^f M'Fc-tH- 

vM^r?7?r?r '+rT'TT%F'^nif^‘ i i 

T%rq'vTl^'7^rT?fenT M" ' oqMKTFjF:Fr*FT 

^n f 1%rr ' h^T I f 'TT mF^" 

FfT'^^rPTfs^rr cTq^ i i 

tjTF^TS’TT^F Tq^M'Tn’^F. 1 =^-"riv7T'Fs'frfrF; 

^ “qT^WTf^MSTPX mr-r'? tFT- 
^TF^rfr 1 t%m^' ^'r'TFT f^’pr^f ftfifm ' 
v?n I ^IfTM-FITvW I =^FFr- 

F-r'TFMF^fl ^FFsm^F ^ar^'TT: 

FFFT 1%':FR I FF-FT'F’fTPF'T: hVf FFsfer- 

I sTFM ^ 







^ i “FSfprr sT'^^rrpa- 

Rr^q^^TT^ rr?g: i 

qTf^^’!TT?r?i; i ^r^i%- 




^>TR53; 1 ^^FTi^r qr^^'-TR’, ^uRT^q" =qTq^q?i=^: i 
^<?jTf^r|f^q-r^ ^r?T^qfr \ rr?]-; 
pIr'? qr^: i q% i%^qT 

S 7 TiW^\%pfrF 7 q^' l TT^^riT- 

to: qr^J 1 rrm^qt i 

q^.TRq’: JTqiT^tjaT^frq'f =qR5^T<j:Tl^q^PRqFT^ 

rl^M =qT%q'qT'' 5 ^'T ^rRri%^ 


^^^T'fcT'r 

s?^'?^:, 57 ?grfT=^r qr^r^'^r T%s^f^ I 

fcR^ ^ 5 pqTPq?q’fnT% 1 

T^q'qirqf^q^r sOTar 

qrfr ^nrfrT%^^ 2 : \ =^'^R^^qr^- 

II ” rrafr = 5 ?-“f%^T: r%:-qT?f 

^ ff i” sfff 11 '-^^ II 


JTTcrr: i '‘^'tq’pr qr^crTF^Tf i 

ITF'^i R' T^ nl!?^ m^^TTTT^^RIT q'rT ^q"- 

II” fr% ^rsTR'iRTff'r iTRir^rf ^RqT^'JTR’- 

I qwr ^fTrJTqpTT^q'af^??- 

fT^n; I “3?f ^=q'q-TrirT?T 

f%<qwTs:Frr?7^¥^ f%v:?RqrRfn%” “Ermsa’ r%qT- 



JTFURf 

1 4 Ull 41 cM q'f ^TR'j'T- 

^^S?ff^W: I rT!iTr ^ ^??f^J-“fPiTr 
FTT^Pfrf^ ^ ^ThT% I ^v^^TcTTR- 
^df^r?i \ rRT sR?i; ii” 

wfh I ^r^ot 'qrOTRR'it %r ^nr srpir- 

1 i sttot- 

^RRf^ Ift?^: w ^r^rfl I f%=^i%^Rr3; jgf^ 
siT’JTRFrf^ q’^ ■^j i ^ w marr^s^RTTR- 
5^?rrJTr fR i ot^ ^^¥tr: i^rRVR ^^w'n- 
Tln%J iivvii 

rT5r ^'sn^^^tRi1%^R^srRw i 

“=^:?Tt^ §^rr%^'^f sttot; srrf^^ i” 

rRT — 

“jRtfRT^^ ^irTTf^ i^^rsf ;g-; i ^ 
rn%7 ll” fRrf^'^^SR- 

liRFi?Rf^«Trrfqr^T:i'^i%^^i^^R#rrr:^ 

arr3Tff%rf^R:q^ 1 =^rr: ^ \ 

^ w %fTrqTaRr'3T, 

qr^^2^>Ttq%^q'{, rf^Tr =^r%fiqv4i^ ff^ i 

?rrrqR ? ?^q^qTf ^RgR^ Rf%^ sTT^rfir- 







qr^:, =q ejqr %t^ i stt- 

qriirqT^Tf^f^TqfqrT: qr^nq: ^ ^- 

^rs??Tfq#mffq^ sTFH^ i qq^^Fn:- 

“qnft i^qq;” qr'JF qT^TSrrt*’ ‘‘sTrqrs'qr” 


frqrtjq: i qqrqq — 

“3TRqqr%qrqtq'^ l?=q^ \ 

qpiTT^ frq qtqr:” irq l qTT^?r-r>7^ aT^qrf^- 
SFT fFpJ: I f%=qF^qqrf%iqqTq : srpir^qf qrirt- 


:^qqrqrf^rqM f%q# n >• 

qrT^qTqqrrqTqTFT^TqqR'q^^TqqiT^^^ i 

q«iq. ^"qqfq, qr^ qrr” 






^ /"N 


TTTrT qq^T^ ^FT- 

i|^Tqr?qT'q^TqRqTq ffq sTTHq; I q^- 
^1% ^nfr qTw%q%^fqqf%r: i — “qT'q* 

qrT^2?fmf^qqi%: ng; i?$qqT qr'qqTqTqmsq i’^ 
qrr^qrqqq^q qqrqfqr^qq I qF7 ■qrqqrt 


qrfrnirqrn'R^jfqjirRqTq^Tqj qnTiTqTqqqqTqji 
;Frqq q— “qr#r rqqq 
ffq i qnftrqT^qqTqrfqsT^f^fqq: i “37^- 

w|:q^:”frqn'^' ^T^q:“?7TOT=^=|qTmqr” 
f^, “srrqqT^ -q^^fq qt^qf fyr^^rf^qT’f^ q \ 




f%Tri%q‘5Tf^^^3Tr ^ 

^r^rm^Rriit ii ii 


sqR^j^?^; I “s7Hr 
q-Rg?^R ^R-qf?rr WR^^RR^TT^t 


RT'ir '«^^q‘: 3 trr?f” T%r, “r s^r: 
sRri^“^rfTRj 

ww 5?TR;f7|-4r??RT 1 “3T#rf5-^H^ft ?iT¥Rf 

cTr^r i>jri J STTfTtTTRir" ■ 

5TrsT^?3TRr ’■•irq'RTrg 5R5^5^^nT”.\rf ^T'^^qTri; 

^ V,:s:^^ 1 riT 1% 
p^RRTcjT^a^ ^RIw^RrT 1 rRT ^ 
^R:— “simrTT sc[RrW: 1 

^f^rM'j^PRTvlR’JTr ^STTorq-Rr^riT: ll” fR 1 ^n : 

^ ^iRRR!f omR- 
. ^iTiKTcT 1 y 1 'T<RTR?^ ^ ri’R I 

sTT<^5rRT^lRSj’^?R‘ oM RR J vt r 

RT^'R £l% II VvS 11 








?Twr?TT^ ^-TRR” ^^rf- 

^vHT^rTFTF S 

r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 ^ ^ \ A TT^f n^ 1 

“'TT^’TPTS^Rf^” 

^fiu% ’Trs^rfr rr^^ li%: i ^ 

?IRT?^f^fTR 11 v<: 11 

3%qr^^5TT’JT^^-dwR''7r^'4 ;^?yq7T- 
1 ^R* — WfT-'sn?T^ 

rT^I^RrlT: R^Rf” R, “*T|^r^R5^r- 

(y l^fft ’H^fTTT^ ^ 53i‘-S'R” ^rr}" 1 ^rTJ 

f^R^rrfr^^ ’q‘R‘7r^4 

■Rf^ — “Rrf *R%rrRRr??:TiTr%r- 


I ^ ^RnT TTRrr'iT ^RF R5? 

' ^Rrr: ll” ^ 


;.Tfr 


a ^rr” sfn 


C^R ^ RT^^'T^T^R^r ^RfURt, 


^ fTR ^RrR^fRRrn i j^jty- 


sq-^R^n” sR 11 '^\ li 


sqq-R^n” 

^^i:^^Rr!%SR,R^?TnR'-^rRSR53:,Rw- 


■^r^3^^vin^^^'4SR^; ■» i R'SR; 3^T'7T^T" 

q'R?TW=j^R4rRSR%R ^^RT^«^RRSrRnf 

^BRn: ^^tSRRTFr: RiRR: 1 

ST^iRTTf^^R ITRIJ 5 TT??R^cR|^R 4 



ST^FT*. 

TT^fTFr^Er:, fp-TFn#^Fnri; :FFT?r^FFFrJ ii^v^n 

5TFTT 3fRTf^rrTFm{ I 
^^-^TsT— “STTFFT STT'iTt ^T^Tf” J 

K y i n^r^rf^ J f IT!T J , ST^ STTFr^Trsf^dl^l 
s^J 1 

V 

5m?T^ fm ^f^T ■Rr|i » 
jfTuiiqiiTr^rj^rFFft rnrr^q ffTm^rt ii” 

-t^d < ^ ?fr 'J 1 1 cM I u ar’qi%: i ^ 

^F5qT3i%T%t-“^FF^qi?:’q?T%:qFTT^ ^pt^i 
q^” fr% I sT^j^FTJFPTr'qf snwr ^%j q^^qFr 
fm ■^rq'iii n 

q^iPiPFTPF- 

f^q f^qrf^qcq t ^ l M l M TJ^, ?TrTt ^q- 

f^qnyqpT m^Fq qqrm- 
FqrqRpqfTT, drT; qr^^qq; \ qr^ 

Fqf^oTW qrqpq qqrMgoT^qr^^rrr qqr 
#=s^rqqrqcqrc!; ^r^s'^'qj Ffrqr^'qpTT^qqiq- 
^rrFTTcqTqrr^nFr^: ii ii 

rF M i d ^ Jl CrtTTfq STTq^i^FTFTFrTTfq ^F- 
nrrf^ \ f^rqqr; i wt 

^?!TT sqqfiqq h f^q** * qr^FT^^qFqfrrq^^qi^ 



1 ^RMf 3Tl%!T^ ^- 

•^iMv^m i ^ r 3Ti%'5i^ •5i^fnraT ^ ^ 

^TT^rr: '^rwrsrr: :” ff^ i 

^IW fT^JTrf^^^Tt ^’T^^^rTT- 

-sf^ I 5rrwr 

i^rr pr 3Trfi^5 ?nf^fT tots^ ^ 

^?fr I f^qr ^TTirTf^fFIH^'^’JT 
37T^'«l ^ 5?T^l|q?k rFHT?JTn?rr 

^rFn^^^^^3rF^nfr'TFT: i ^frwjrrs- 

ii ii 

5rrww?T^r ?Trw t% i ^f- 

"■^c#5 i%^r^^T¥ 4 ?TT^Wr: \ 

ff^ 'T^ ST^?Tv:TlfT:, 

=^5it^?Tf^^iTlW^fT%’S^rT<^?1T: l^=5TRrT^5Tf^* 

rI%?T SRrRqf^WTR'OTm ^^iTFrR^Tm 
f^v^TTr^Wr ^T^>‘T?TT{ I 

^^iTT^^STRrf ff T rPTT ^R^rRFTTcTf^ ^R=^T^ 
^rWI%5^^5:=^ f^T, rTSfr ^ sr^R^T^mWT'TFT- 
^T^-^rRTT I ^ft|5?rrTr-rR^^- 





ett.'s?!: ll li 
^TTPIr^^T^rc^"^' r^’^N^FjlT 
'^IrT'TMl^^^^^r I f7?S^r5T 


J5^n% JT^rT I ^Hi’^rg- 

I qT^r^T=^^T4T- 

g'^'^'^n'^F^j I fii^wr ft ^F-^'^Y-s^r^- 
— sF^F5;^%^^r i 

I . s?T^^7Fo?:F- 

f%qq’^<T ^rfFF?%t%fYt nT^iTT^; ^44li- 

TcT 

^Tjff^FJ I S5FF^?F%^^FWF 

f f^ ^F^t 1 mfii^ 

qt^FR ^rFF^M^'sqrfY’ I ^fYcTFR.^^- 

rFr^j'^^-^f i! !! 

STT^ftr^^T^rF^3T7S’T{^rT^ ^^'Tfrf ! n"?? 


•ft^yrr ^5^F^?T i sr^n^q'.g^fsj^w'ft'i^FT- 

r^TFT ^^nirY ^^nlftf^' ^^F^'iTPFn% I ^^F- 



?tV5RT^ 

ST^rUrn rf^l^l-^IW^- 

^ I ^iRTCRnrf^ 

^^F^irTTR 

^^frrf^f^j ^4'+'^rfr?rf rTR^TR^'^nT ff^ i 

^f%^?rm^fe[rf w ^ ^RR, ^ ^ WRf 

HRT%r^^RTRR s^R^TTo??; > 5^Rc[" 

n^SCf^j 'SR^RR’^R RT^T^T^J ’^Jo^- 

^:, f% I fT^ ^t!I5^ ^R^T- 

^?rr fen^RTRR^ ^ 

|%RVJT} rRTTTR SfR- 

a^RRrTT I ^T^RRRRSTR^RTR ?i:^f^5T- 

rTTrTRTS’TR^f^ STf^'TRR^RTrT: 1 ^RRR^ 
^^T 3Tf^RTT^f‘* 'Tf^nr^ ^ ’sTTS^r^T^TTR^T- 
Mg i SRfi r I qqR^rRH^ 

^5^Rrr»;rtr^ ^:rTssr^ rr i srsr^q^- 
%f?t ?r 1 1^ ^ SRT^T'^^IR^RrT 

TR IffTf^VTR: I TT^RTfH*|5f5RT^ 
^r^R^rTt ^nWT^f^TJ RR II II 
w #rf%^5rf^%»Rfrf?RTm "^fnfNr- 
^Frfrf^ R^TRRf^ ^- 

rTR ’S[r®^T%^^^RR^RR ' ^.W" 



i ’T‘'TT ^ ^Tr%%; 

■•^frirr'^KTf^ si^w^, rm wr- 

f^f^ ^■4rfa%^ TTS^TTJIT^'^ ^^;rrp5^Tf^ ^ 
?JTa7Trfr#feR^'^T^?^^S?rT^ rn# ST^- 
1 ^J^WaTOT — “^T^^aT'JTfTFKT^ 

^q^feaTOTJ i 
fm 11 11 

ldM»-''T»i 1 ici'ji’-^-ic^ iri, T^^fW'^'U 
fm STFSqrJc^TIrir’. I rTST ^.I'-c^ii'^i^^TTS^rVVrrrfr 
(if^ rTlVI ^R riT fPTrni^^RRT ^ ^RT^r^fTT, 
nrf: ^sTr^FranHRt i rrrTi^t 

HRrrrJ^RTri: 1 rTf^PRT 

o^[^fTrR:i sr^:, rRTSf^Vcqr^-^HRTTT^ 
rTR f^RTr^RR??;, Hd^v^r 1 ^nR-TT- 

i Ff 

^T%Rr?RTRT^RR %fd^ tTRRR: 1 
^ — “^TRTRRi^xFn^ fir^Tjrr: qr^- 
fm I ^ ^TTrPr: qR ^fTTHTR**!: ii V ii 

^T^i^rK^piRT 

WRr; I #<^RRRr •%!: sTRRRTPrr 

% 

\ ^RR nt rF^' 


^rT^^lTT^nFTfq qc^STrrr#, ?rT^R?T?TT5n^ 1 STr^^T 


^ IrM^r^r^T^TT^flrTTS-^T^ =^ 


^Tcq’^ri^Md f%qd?l|dJ3; I srT*T^rr?T?T^T^%^Tr^- 
T^«nT*iTTf^^TqT ^F- 

WTfFSf'TF?^ ^^'JTSFf^^fTr^ft 5^ T^qPTR^ir- 
T^rr?ffr5r^3^TF3c i rr^Tr%OTTf^r^^pjTf 
f^aFrFTT?rr f^r 

i rT;FITr^r^TTT^lT% 3TT%^qT f f^-t>Md I 
— “rFR^^rTlfFT^^ rF^T^TT ^JF rF?ITF5FdT 
^rTF 1 ?r ^HtFF ?FFf^ WF?^ ?F ?f,5-FSFFF%%TWJ II 
f F^ I f%W{ qf^F^q^^T%rFT 3TF%%^ ^h, 
w^-“f%W5 ^^tff?wfft^{ wff^f^: 


^TF^fTF^; ^F^TFTf FTI^^J I f%#?- 

TFlrTciMlTlIR ^FfFrFF^T^FF'^ I ?iFF^: 

^ fi^ I g F t gqlf FT- 

Kld^lM<juj+-q- q-51' rTg’f^dHdNHjq- 
-y d»-ij m td d I r^n I Ici'ft'it.r^ Pll rt I rFJTf- 

.^TFf^^^-TF 'Ri®(^rt*'Hl^5 ^'T^fFJTF^T, ^^’TrFFTF^j 
T^Frlr^TsF, n^y'd-rMJ^lf+jlQ I ?F>?T^PnTr5TT" 




=^rT$t^rr i ^^^oTTfrf. 

fF^^rq^^q^rg' ri^ r ^q; i !qqt^. -^TT^^r^qr^ 
gTO;rrqT^-“^^Rf^^'Trq'P^ r^qrw- 
5^(=s^rr” f i w- 

qriq^q q^qr^j i ■qwqTr^srr'jqf^ 

^RT^^q’qr^qr^rf^ i fq^^^qqqrq 5n%- 



ai^qvwif^ frriR 


11 11 

rq:qT^*q; WSRT qW RRT q q^q^- 
^frrq’l 1 ^fTrFqr^Tqt* R^qqcqsq qi’T R^qq; I 
rFqRqqi^ q qi'^qq qcq^qr'qqR i q^q srq- 
qrqq fqsftq^ i qrfqqf q^qq^r^q^q^ ff q^-. 
qrqq; I qsqiTq^r^rc^R fqqq'R c^qrqr^^- 
cqqTRq^wqq \ qq fF^qRirqfq 3;TnOTqTcq-, 
qTRgqqRq q^q qif^qrqR qrwiRRqfrq^- 
qq;^ 1 qs[f^rq qrqqfq q^f^qrq^r^qqrq 
Rq^ i q^RqrwqfRqrqrrqqrqrrqqqr 
qrw^i^qqf w: ^qrqtqR fqsfrqq i rr fqqq- 
-qq q^q f^qrqqqq;! qrw%qT ^qrFqrqfqf.i 
twrq^ qrst^i^^TqqT^fq i qrs^r^- 

•qiqFq qq ^qrsqrr^^ f^qr qr^qqrqr i q^qra; 
■Tqq'.q*3i^ q^^q> f^Tqrs^qr^qTrq^ J qiqqft q 



■ferr i ^i^- 

u ^0 11 


^Irf{ ^'TMl-yi^S'sq^ ^Tr^^rRT- 


■^TNr^R 






ITFI^ -^rr^ ^^JT^PT^, 37ST- 

^ ^rrsft- 


T%^ ^ff^: 1 ^T^^- 


Ir^ T%%sr ^'TJfr^T ptt^ i ^ 


^q:?ft^5, ^rfPi% fr^r^T?T \ 

^rUPT I <^<TfnT‘^T 

T^TRT JTRJTrf^jyfW^ i 

f%%ST 11 11 

3Trn 1 

rT^f^^J, ^ 5^^ fPTf^^'PT^ 1 

^?rm cTPT f^nrRPT^^^ij; 1 fT'<TT ^ 
“rTWr^n^^r^rT T%?:T^5f%^” fm 1 37?^^- 
JT^^ST ^iPTfi; 1 rTT^^^ 

rT^TPT =^ =^R:r^mm” i sri^it ^jt- 
T^rP^TfT; ?TmR?TTTrr %^’h I ^m^FT- 

%^»Trr: ^ rnrt^T^FT^^- 





I i I 'jJ 5*^^ 'ii’*l^lrH'hl^T^ , 

T%^fl[ II II 

^jTTn^^^WfS 
R ^jTTTcTtsf^JTRRJr^^ ^Tfi; I ^rT5^- 

OT^rarTr STFsmWrTT, ^ ^SHTH ^Rot,. 

rT^ ^7T^5?rfts7rr:^?:aTTc5I^ ^T\^T% I ?TTWT- 
r?r# Irrmf^^TT?!'.’ ^rTT^tm 3TT??m^ I 


m sr^r^rw miTrrrT?rT^mTWrrT^ ^ 

■^RT^W I rT^rr sr^frr^: m# 

frf?^qTc^j5[ I ^ ?3T# rmv^^, i ^r- 

^^quT IrT^f^^TT^ ^9T^- 

RR'iTrfl^^nT^cM lr^T^I^^Tvr^<R«Tl^r Rfft^rT I 

sTrT: srqir^^r i 


?T^l#T^nTT 3RT%=TrTT^ 'TR'JTrTm: 

iTTfrmR^T^ ^ R=^-3Rrrrr5^T^'Tm^'^^i ‘ 

?T%TT 5^Jlf^'^TT»T^rT^ ?TT# II H 

^ •WriT’^^FrTT I 

, ^ 


fl^ 


.^T^^T^^M<l+Mt:l'^'Ji«-<4l* 



rPTT ^ 

^nT?nT7r^T^^%ST^ %t^ ^ ^- 
f%WJ ^ %^rrj =5r5nTmf^ ii ii 
s^r^mrrrf^ rr^HTTf^ i 

I STSTT^sr^^W 'H^TT^^rnTT^cfr 

^’('JIHIH I ^THW STmsT«rr'¥rT% ^ ^TT^- 

f^^T^TrTT R^^TTri; ^^«irr-^?rT- 

^tf^ I rPTTf: ‘ ‘’■Tfi^cr[nT?rTl^%qr3TT^?f5rT^rJlT- 
ff^ I rPTF ^ “3T^Tf^>%rTt 
H^rn"” \ rPTT =^ ^^TS- 

?rTf^r^TWTT?rTt ^^^fT^rT^fTT^” I 3TfT?T|^5q^T%- 
^5r— “#s?rTf^^ !ja%?r ’Tf^?r q^^jf 

Rl^rs^Frrnr fr^rf^^mRprw^sf^ 

i fr^rrr^r^sif'rrnf^ 

^^'JTrf^ I f^7RTtmr?T- 

%5t5^c^^JTT^^P5^frTt \ 

^f'TT^^ 'TT^rT^FTpaW’Eni^TT^ 1 ^OT- 

HPTT?T ^ 4 1 m H ( ^4:1 W rrr: ^'rrsr^?T: \ 

3T^^r: I 

^^NtT ^T^^rTTiFr'iTT =^T?n=Fl|l%?irf^T{ 1 ^%Tt- 


^ TPPf^J STT^I^} 1 . 

^^Rfr^TT^'R^rfc^IT^f^ ^ T^T^ ^R'MlHlri^^ II 5fTrf" 

^rs^FR^pTFfr 3TPT^?rT?rr ^r c^i^r^rTt 
II II 

fi^ ^it?F'^€Tf%fT{ JTTIT^R^^T^ 

^fT%f^^t I fTRTPPTR ^r^^T^T’^PTR-:, ^TRI^R 
f^^rr?7?rf ^^^ITRT f R R^WT^TH^^ 
^OT^t^RTl?:. I ^«TT- 

R^FT ^T ^I^r l fr^^Tf%%%^ T%sfn 
f^r?T^f%^RR” ^R ^^FR ^'FRf^.. 

f^SRcT I 7r=ar NTR?T?rT?rF^r R^F^F R^ ^ 
fF% f^^RFri: I ?TFWrf^5ti=gfr cFFF^ ^ 

^f^STF^F— “‘%sf^SF ^ f%^r^^SR^SF 
'3?iT5i?^” fm I “■wf[?TF?r: ^ q^F^ -^1?^ f r^ 
sT^^Tfr” fR '^F5F ?E^m: ii ii . 

'5r?Ffr; I^f^ft^rrcpi^ri!: i 

qssjF-“3TT'^R fR ^RFfF: ^^fTFR’^rTf;?!:. I 
mn t ^ FTf q5F ^ RtF^: I tr^R^q^r- 
^FR^5^ R^^FFIR” II ' 
rT^rrFiqF^'iFR ^ Rd^FF^^?WRf 



(STSTrft 1 ^^rTT 

fWTT I rirf} 

^^^r^'i^nriM i ^jtfi^ ^ 

#?^Tf^T5TT^ T^m srmsq-^q?^ I rTrT: ^^Trfl^- 

r^ ^rT%rrT?^ w 4 T5ft?rf s^^rrrm- 

1 W ^?rit 

rra^ I f^#I%qFi: ^s^T?rf %f%- 

I =q‘-“3TtqilT^Tf^ ^<JTrRRg; ■WrfT- 

?»^^'^H3T^5!Tr” fm 1 ^ 

qr%TRq^st^T?:: sthtr^r" ^r; ^ti^f^F^riRT- 

f%WJTrm^cfrrq’4; ii ii 
^X^m ItT^TIR^TR rTT^rTT^T- 

f^RcRRt ^ ar^CfR^CTT^rTrqT^-f^cr^ir ]R?E%^- 
1 fT^T^STrRq T?rri^ qT# RTO I 
w^x% — “5nf^rrRcRRrRriT?r7rr*^=^^'R?3; i ?rs- 

#T^r II ” fR I 

R^rsTRcfr^Rn^ rjtrrt ?TRf 
^rro^Rf ^TrRrsj ^^^wxx =^ST I qTiiqT%^: 
. ^^R^rrqRqR RwqRT stt^ ^rTr^%- 



rt <rm ^ JVgrM 1 C^ ^ 1% Irl^ — “fTrT^ 

niT^T^qf rr^r” f r^ i rnTJ jtt!I=^- 
f^frf^rfT^pirJ7T?r?fn:f^rr^'4; i 

^R'^% ^irf^^f^srqr^; 1K<: ii 

^»^^i%^i^n%4rsf^5FrRr^?Tr- 
wfrrq?! i c'=s^?tfrr^R?5rTT%7^^rrr^r^oMd f <Tf?7rr^ 
f^^T^fenr^rc^TqTJ i rr^r 

^i^HrrrsPr^^rrv f^qr^rr: i R'rfirrf^^lf^ f^^- 

?:f^5Rrrr ^ s7r?T^^rrr fermTJ i ?r =^ rrsr ^?r¥rTr- 

5^r^! ^rFPrf i 

T%T1 ” I 

^PTwciii^r I IrrsTTf^^TT' 

?r^Ti \ 

rrr^^T^ rT^f^T?TRFr ^fF?TT5nT^?TTl^f^^r^r 
frr^ i%qTi%^^ 5mr^ \ 

rr^f^?r^^ jri’TTTcHqr^^ ^rl^^T-* 

inwrrw \ 

jrrw^ijTt 

n n 

^^r^HrTT 

i |r Ti ^r mr q^ r MR '?r?r TO=^^tq^q4:i 1. ?r g^?i^ T 4 “w 4 




II cTrT: rr?T^nTqt 

rT^r: I riw^ ^rf%wrf'Tr^"idc^f^^rr ?Trefr: li 
’^T’'TT ■^RTH^lTTrs^^ f^5'i.|o(^iM'4 I 

g^frrrjt ii rp-rr 

f^?fH' I nTRTOT^^ ^ ^R rT fd 
II ^?I ?T^T- 

5RJ I srTf^^f.fT%^: ^T RRfrmf ?r^: ii 
WWM^ri4H^Th # 1 5OTSF?ra^- 

^^WTT^TRRCTqrr^^ || rr^qTO^ R^tTcT: R^- 

Rsqrt I ^ 

II THRT' ^laRWRT R^RT STTf^fTT 
rPTT I ^ijFRfRf^ ^^T tr^^TT ^ JT^cT” fR I 
^nr'iTR^R rf^'qW'iTT^ 
^TRR^WRR^sqq-q^jfaT 3fJT'J¥ I fT^T 


HR I 


^rr%:n^H?T htrt- 
^rrRRT^TRplTRrrrfT' 


^IR 2‘5Rc^?RrTTTm R^^R^SRf^ { I 

rr^R^Tf-“f^%R” I ^RTRH^frH^qT^^Hr- 
r^'R ^RtRTR PIHHlTR^iTR ^^IR^R'RT- 
^nnf^ I rR 5Tr^-“fr^q; RRTf^- 

fT% I ^ :5?fnR:fTJ^RT ^ r^^rtt 


^rH^R*4Rfr; 


r: RfR- 



frf^^^Muir^iR I '3Tpr^-“!3-q fHrrR:* 

\ m^frrr^T^^rw^ 
ii” fiw 1 — “^sfrw^rr* 

#Tr5Trf?f^ •’ II 11 

?Tt ?Tf^r% f%n^J i%»^ r- 

?Trfrc% ^ ^JTc^irHJ f4ivmii?H'^i i 
“qrfrs^ raTn^^tfcr %fTf^ ” 

^d43.y?rT?rT '^T^HT^rq;, 

^^HTSr \ TT^rTTrST 

#r^J 1 ^ ^ Irr^jTfrf^JTXTMf^rfJ l 
;b^: sT^orf^qrJ ?Tf^rfrR R^r^i^frrfr w^- 
fT% ^ 

1 ?T^ fTiJTHn^ra-j 

mm rr^f^JTRsrmsr rrm€r =^r%- 

^yfr^ ojfr^ i f%^an qr^rf 

^iT'ift ^R:anf??TqrrmT^ l” wm ^ 
HqrqoT^Tii^qf^JTPRj^rqf^f^” i '^qqr #qrq- 
qri^q^ Koj’qixh^r 

^tqrr fq=qcR^ q'rf?^ 'q ii ii • - 

^irqf q^qf^ft?:'nT- 


jrk 3Tn%^:r^frri: \ 

” fm I ^ q^T ^3T^rg; srjrrrf^t 

^Qtfr f%^?T ” II Jjl I H 1 ’4 1 I rl r^- 

m -^ 1 1 ^rawr% ^ ^^rs^Ttw 

^rrfk 1 ff^rTjtrrr^- 

I l^RT^- 

^q?I I ^ ^ HST^T%f rT^ ^%Hf^- 

fi-«>t?'+cMT ^nrST^^T^ SToiTT'^J 
I rm ^ ^_t3[~-“^f|^^f^ ^^rfr” 
■fm I ‘‘ I 

%^rrRoTt 

3TTT^^ra»3[ I Hdl 
^fctr; i -^fTTrar^ 

5ErrR?Tr|‘?r^r^HTI%%^5 ^TFTR^Tl^^rT STTrJT- 

^trsfq 5 ^t%{ i 

5?r: RTirTO3PTTm^Tfw5rs?5# 

rT^ ^HIMsfkTfT I rT^T sT^Tr^ 







^^r^^'iTT ^jfrwT} 

JTT^’i:! 5 I 

'3ifd^3l^rM''^rM I "ijRa iq 'h^ 

^ c^^'TTl^'h^^^Tjrr >iriri«-HI5nT^^(l*f" 
^^TTHIT STTf^PrT^^T I 

-¥ 1 ^—“ nrf^r § ^jtt^ 

1 ^ rTF^mf ^rirf^ r^^- 

^irrt ” II I 


sTTf^^r^^^^^wrrHJT'jTFTJ^ I srrmi ^ 

cT«rT^n%sT^^rs^^<yij^rf's%^€r- 

rnnl«TrrT ^^RT ^f%^R I ^^S^i^^'iTSTTMf 
STTW^TSTT^^TTfl^^ I 

rr??rTr^ II II 






q^J:=cr^m^RTTTT#, ^'h f^iOTJ=’«TT^t5 
^VTR5Sr 1 r^ -^TT^; = 51TlT^f^ I 


g^ = 5qTf7^S5RgaTT?T?nTT^t I rT^ STFfrt 

rr<TT I w^[ ( HT^n%^f^=fFrt ) = = 

^5^Rf I s^'cH^pir: — ^4?TRTt; ^.'g’Fr- 

5Fit:— sTrfTfrr^^FTrTTsr I 3’^n = 

I rTSr = sft^’^r#, l%Mlr4-, 

1 


rv 

?TrT^^T 


= : 


flr^:=^Tin7fn^ir3i5qTm: i f^^^Tl=^^- 


RT^TJ, I ^Nt- 


= ftlniT 




f%TT;TT: = =5R'kTi^?5?iTf^ ^rFTq^ 1 fT^r g^r: 



( ) ■ 


^TPrflW 

srr'JifGiHi* ^?Tfr% ^ ^^n%^TN'?^r: \ ^ 

P M 'M I ^TUT S4 ( +*4 «*d< I ^ Pd 1 
1.^ =^qr^: 

= =tfFq'-i^f^-f%f-^qT5r-^-^- 
!T^Tr^n?45rr^5^ i 

f%5rR = %fTT%^J rrf^%Hr: q r^ r ^Tr^U^’H- 
f|rr; f^rf^TTRSErr?^^ \ 

= ^rrilTVRTHTIWTFiTf JTTisnf^t 
HSiWr^RRT *TR^jTTrmT^^RI 1 

^oT = 3Trfi%^frRFfTn srirTr^rtH^ 

^r ’^TrnT^3fT%qFTr; jetp^^ktht; i ^r^TiRwr^t 


^n%r.’ = ^nrw = r%terf%i} s^w* 

.i%T23rTrr I rRT f%(d-R(^%{ RRiT^t»TT ^ST^T^IW- 
.^RT%TTRTST^Tr5l%5J I ^q=^%r5 = RRFTT W^- 


W .^^PTT ^RR^TT =^ I 3TRn^75rf%: = RRTR- 
I ^TU^TRfTJ = 3^%- 

qRRT I f%R=^T%5WgW = srnrRR’ I 

3TFrRT%R-= '=hl'rtlPf^<Qi^i 1 ^Tllf%R = 


^TRRRT \ 



SAMEHYITATTVALOKA 

Appendix. 

Explanation of Technical Terms. 

Paclartha is what is denoted by a term ( lit, the 
meaning of a pada-word ). I’adai tha may be of two 
kinds — Positive or Bhava (when it denotes something) 
and Abhfiva ( when it dcnolc.s absence of a thing ). 

Bhiiva or Vastu is either Dravya or concrete 
thing or Guna or attribute. 

Dravya or Dhar'mi is that in which manifest and 
unmanifest attributes are considered as inherent. 
There are internal and external Uravyas. 

DharmI or Guni is' an object of cognition when 
conceived as integration of attributes which are but 
aspects or discrete forms of knowing, while these 
aspects are denoterl by the concept of Dharma. 

-■ As cognitions are successive eventc in time 
Dharmas ar.e regarded as past or what wore cognised, 
present or what are being cognised and future or 
what inay be cognised. 

"When' the primary oljjcct is reached by analysis,- 
Dharma -.-and : Dh a r ml become indistinguishable or 
merge into each other, ' ; .. 



( ” ) 


Gunas denoting Sattya, Rajas and Tanias are not 
attributes but 'strands’. Succession of Phenomena 
is like an endless rope, the strands of which are the 
three Gunas. 

Gunas, in the sense of Dharnias, are attributes or 
cognisable aspects of concrete things. Dharnias are 
either internal or external. Cognition, conation and 
retention are fundamental among the former, while 
cognisability, activity and inertia are fundamental 
among the latter. 

V yakta or manifest Gunas or Dharmas are those 
that are related to the time-form called present i. e. 
are being cognised while Siiksma or unmanifesf 
Gunas are those that are related to the other two 
time-forms past and future. 

Yisa^^a is what results from the interaction of the 
faculties and objects. They are Bodhya Yisayas or 
cognisables, Karya Yisayas or what we do and Dharya 
Yisayas or what are retained or conserved. 

Bodhya Yisayas are Yijneyas and Alocyas. Yi- 
jiieyas are Grhyamana or representative i. e, external 
and internal perception and Agrhymana or represen- 
tative i. e. those that are effected by reflective psychosis 
such as conception, inference, recollection etc. 

Karya Yisayas are voluntary and involuntary 
activities. The former are activities belonging to the 



( iii ) 


five or;ians of action and other activities of a like 
nature,, and tlie latter are principally the activities 
Ijclonciinc'' to the vital organs. 

llharya Yisayas are the licdy and the various 
kinds of energ}". Yisa3"a3 are either internal (mental) 
or external ( physical ). 

Bodha is of the nature of awareness. It is of 
three lands, viz., Svabodha or absolute Awareness or 
awarcnes.sby Itself; Vijnana or determinate know- 
ledge and Alocana or sense-impression. 

Caitanya, Git, Jiia, Drk, Svaprakasa etc, are but 
different names of Svabodha. 

Vijuana is the conception and pereeption of 
external objects and internal states. 

Alocana is inchoate elementary sensation (through 
a single sense ) Avhich when co-ordinated in the 
mind with such other direct or recalled sense im- 
pressions become Vijnana. 

f^akti is the unmanifest yet inferable cause of 
phenomena ( cognitions and actions ). It is of two 
kinds, Citi or Drsi 6akti and Drsya ioakti. The 
former is the Knower Absolute and is the immutalffe 
cause of Phenomena. The latter — objective or Jara 
6akti is their mutable evolving cause. Jara Sakti is 
the subtle potential state of actiyity whether 



( iv j. 

internal or external. In otEer words^ it is the prior 
or posterior and therefore, imperceived state of 
activity. Every object of experience originates from 
Sakti and vanishes therein as the result of activity. 

Antara Sakti or internal Sakti is psychical latency 
or subliminal impressions which are reminiscent’ of 
previous psychoses. Vahya Sakti is energy or the 
inferred potential state of motion. 

Kriya or activity is the manifest or perceivable 
state of Jara Sakti. Of Kriyas Antara-Kriya or 
mental activity has for its container time while V ahya 
Kriya has for its container both time and space. , 

Satknryavada or the doctrine of the existence of 
the effect in the evolving cause has to be ' thoroughly-, 
grasped in order to understand clearly the philosophy 
of the Sdmkhyas. It is based on the truisni “Nasato 
vidyate bhiv^o nabhiivo vidyate satah,” or something 
can never become nothing and vice, versa. A lump 
of clay is shaped by the potter as a jar. liere nothing 
that' did not exist before comes into existence, but 
there is only change of position in space of the’ 
particles of the stuff. Any one who could see the 
Clay in minute portions will see that those portions 
are onl]*' reafrangkl in a particular manner in the' 
jar. But those who see the whole and are familiar- 
with the use of a jar will call it a jar and, in common- 
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parlance may say that a thing that was not in 
G2:i“tence before has come into existence. In reality, 
however, there is only a spread of the mass of clay in 
a particular manner. 

In this way all things that are regarded as effects 
exifit in their evolving cause and by the activity of one 
or more efficient causes ( Nimitta ) become manifest. 
Thus manifestation is not origination of something 
from nothing but only a change of position in space or 
( in the case of the mind-stuff ) in time. This rule 
holds good in the entire phenomenal world fi’om the 
first evolute, the Mahan, to common things. 

It finds practical application in the Dharma- 
Dharmivada or view of all phenomena as( Dharmas or 
attributes and Dharmis or concrete things. In con- 
ceptual thinking we use the concept ‘thing’ in the sense 
of ‘what’ has certain properties or attributes. If we are 
asked to define this ‘what’, we refer to some other thing 
with more elementary attributes. For instance, — what 
is yellow, etc. is gold. If asked to define the ‘what’ we 
may according to cur knowledge conceive an elementary 
thing ( such as an atom ) and define that thing with 
some attributives. If we think that there is a further 
elementary thing as the cause of atoms which we do 
not know definitely, then we take refuge in agnosticism 
which is only admitting our ignorance. But if we can 



find no reason for the existence of a further cause then 
we should consider the thing to be 'causeless or eternal. 

Now, what are attributes or Dharmas ? That 
which is considered as inherent in a thing is Dharma, 
or more precisely, it is the aspect of a thing appre- 
hended in some way ( by conception, preception, etc. ) 
As aspects are changeful, so are Dharmas. When an 
aspect changes, what becomes of it? The answer 
must be that it remains in an unmanifest state, for 
nothing is annihilated. Under similar conditions the 
same Dharmas may be aspected ; therefore, a past 
Dharma is only an unmanifest existence. So are the 
futm'e Dharmas which are only indeterminate aspects. 
Dharmas are Santa or sulsided, Udita or arisen and 
_^’^yapade33’a or indeterminate. These are related 
respectively to the three time forms — past, present and 
future. Udita Dharmas are Vyakta or manifest while 
Santa and Avyapadesya Dharmas are Suksma or 
unmanifest. A lump of clay may be made spherical, 
cubical, etc. in shape. "When it is transformed from a 
sphere to a cube then the Dharma of sphericality is 
said to have subsided and cubicaUty to have arisen, 
and the innumerable shapes that it may take in future 
are said to be Avyapadesya. All these Dharmas must- 
be considered as inherent in the lump of clay. Thus a 
concrete thing or Dharmi is regarded as an integration- 
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of innumerable Dharmas, or, in other words, it may be 
aspected in innumerable different ways. 

Some only ( viz. the Udita ) of these innumerable 
aspects are dmectlj' apprehended, while the rest are 
inferred to exist. Thus a Dharmi is to be defined as 
a concretion of manifest aud unmanifest Dharmas or 
attributes. 

Some ( Buddhists ) hold that the universe is only 
Dharmas rising from and vanishing into nothing every 
moment without any substrate ( Dharmi ) or from a 
substrate of Sunya ( whatever it may mean ), Others 
consider the substrate to be unknowable. These views 
are unsound, for it is inconceivable that cause 
( Pratyaya ) and effect (Pratitya) should be unconnec- 
ted or separated by a void. Unknowable means some 
form of knowing which, if specified, would be found 
to be ultimately the substrate of Sentience, Activity 
and Stasis. In the Sarnkhya view the substrate or 
Dharmi is not 6unya or an ever-elusive or ‘unknowable’ 
something but it is the evolving cause. 

The evolving cause may be regarded as the Dharmi 
of its effects. Thus earth is the Dharmi of jars, bricks, 
tiles, etc., which are, apart from the constituent earth, 
only different aspects or Dharmas of earth. 

Proceeding in this way, the Bhutas will be found 
to be the Dharmas of the Monads, the Monads and 
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the lovrer faculties to be tlie Dharmas of the Dynamic 
Ego, which again will appear to be the Dharma of 
the Pure I-feeling or Mahan. Mahan, in its turn, 
will bo seen as tbe Dharma of the Gunas. There 
being nothing beyond the Gunas, the Dliarma-Dharmi 
view ends there. So they are not to bo regarded as 
conci’eted things but as simple entities. Take, for 
example, the mutative principle Eajas; mutation is not 
its ])roperty but its very nature ( 6ila ), there being 
nothing besides mutation in it, or, in other words, it 
being nothing but mutation, mutation must be re- 
garded not as an inhering attribute or aspect of it 
but as its entire and eternal nature. It is, therefore, 
that Vyasa says, — “In the Pradhfina, Dharma and 
Dharmi are indistinguishable’’. 

Dharmas may be real or fictitious ( Vaikalpika ). 
Those that are expressed by negative terms or are 
mere abstractions are unreal Dharmas having no 
existence anywhere. They are, in reality, only con- 
ceptual symbols of the absence of certain things. In- 
finitude, nihility, etc., are examples of Yaikalpika 
Dharmas. Such unreal Dharmas, which are nothing 
but words constructed by the use of gi'ammatical 
suffixes and prefixes, may be and are ascribed to the 
primary entities which are beyond the Dharma-DharmI 
view. But this signifies nothing and therefore the 
rule stated before holds good. 
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The Knower Absolute is like the Gunas beyond the 
Dharma-DharmI yiew, it being Knower only and no- 
thing but Knower and having no perceivable aspects. 
It i=: usually ( though not necessarily ) conceived by 
the negation of perceivability ( Adr^ya ) which in- 
cludes the host of negative terms or unreal Dharmas 
ascribed to it ]jy us on account of our ingrained habit 
of viewing things as Dharraa and Dharmi. Vyasa 
defines it as “Visesenaparamrstadrk” or self-deter- 
mined awareness not definaljle by attributives. The 
positive element in its definition is only Self ( Dr^i- 
matra ) which requires no definition. Bewildered at 
the array of negative attributives ascribed to it (rather 
by way of rhetorical flourish and elucidation ) 
some people think that the Purusa of the Sarhlchyas" 
may be defined by such terms only. The fact is that 
the only negative term which may Ije required to 
define ( rather to elucidate ) the Metempiric Self 
is Adrsya or Kot-object. Object too has to be similarly 
defined. 


To conclude, there being no changeful aspects in 
the hletempiric Self and no real attributives ( infinite, 
eternal etc. are not real inhering attributes ) being 
necessary to define it, it is beyond the phenomenal 
or Dharma-Dharmi view. 

Purusa of Saihkhya is not impersonal ( Apratyak) 
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but is the Metempiric Person — the root of our per- 
sonality, Imporsonality and objeotiTity are the same 
thing. Prakrti is impersonal, being the common 
object of all ‘Persons’. Caitanya of Purusas is not an 
impersonal stuff common to all of them, for such a 
conception implies objectivity, the very opposite of 
ho^v the Purusa should be conceived. 
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